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III. — Brief Summary of an Exploring Trip up the Rivers Kwbra 
and Chadda (or Benue) in 1854. By Wm. Balfour Baikie, 

M.D., K.N., F.R.G.S., F.S.A. Scot. 

Communicated by the Earl of Clarendon. 
Bead, 26th February, 1855. 

Having been so fortunate as to have been appointed medical 
officer and naturalist to an expedition intended for the exploration 
of the rivers Kwbra and Chadda, I left Plymouth on the 24th of 
May, 1854, by the African mail steamer ' Forerunner,' and having 
visited during the voyage all the usual ports, and entered the 
mouths of the chief trading rivers in the Bights, reached Fernando 
Po about the end of June. Here, to my equal surprise and 
regret, I heard confirmed the sad rumour which had already 
reached me, of the death of the experienced traveller and navi- 
gator who had been nominated as chief of our party. Regret, I 
say, on account of the great public as well as private loss caused 
by his decease ; and astonishment, because Captain Beecroft was 
one of those hardy individuals who, having braved alike the 
polar frost and the equinoctial rays, and having passed unscathed 
through trials experienced but by few, was looked on as more than 
usually exempt from the ravages of time, and whose sudden death 
was unlooked for. For many years the summit of his ambition 
had been to lead an expedition into Central Africa, and now, alas ! 
when the long-desired prize was almost within his grasp, it was 
thus suddenly snatched from him.* 

As officer next in seniority, I considered that, as the prepara- 
tions for the voyage were so far advanced, and the expectations of 
all interested in its progress were raised, it was a matter of duty 
to make an attempt, more especially as one of the objects was to 
communicate with the Central African Mission of Barth and 
Vogel, who possibly might stand in need of aid. My anxiety 
was, however, greatly lessened by an officer of H.M.S. ' Crane/ 
Mr. D. J. May, volunteering to accompany me, as I felt that, 
from the character he had already acquired in the navy, and 
from his acquaintance with the scientific branches of his profession, 
and his proficiency in nautical astronomy, he would prove of 
infinite service. The permission of his commanding officer, Com- 
mander T. Miller, having been readily obtained, I waited impa- 
tiently during the final equipment of the 6 Pleiad,' a work which 
occupied ten days. At Fernando Po, I was obliged to invalid and 
send home Dr. Phil. W. Bleek, who had been sent out as ethno- 
logist ; his constitution being evidently unfit for a tropical African 

* See President's Address, p. lxxxiv. — Ed. 
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climate, and his health having, even by that time, suffered 
severely.* 

Before entering upon the narrative of the voyage, it may prove 
convenient if I summarily state the principal results obtained. 

1st. We have explored about 250 miles of the river Chadda 
beyond the farthest point reached by Allen and Oldfield in 1833, 
and having arrived at within 50 miles of the meeting of the Faro and 
Binue, have established the identity of the Chadda with the Binue. 

2nd. We have ascertained the navigable nature of the river 
during the rainy season, up to our farthest point, and, seemingly, 
as well as from the information of the natives, considerably beyond. 

3rd. We have encountered several new tribes, have inquired 
into the resources of the countries, and proved the friendly dispo- 
sition of the natives. 

4th. From numerous careful observations, we have been induced 
to lay down positions for various places differing from those given 
in late maps ; our farthest point E. being about 11° 30', at 
which time we were considerably beyond Hamaruwa, and within 
about 50 miles of the confluence of the Faro, placed by Dr. Barth 
in 14° E.f 

5th. We shall be able to construct a tolerably accurate chart of 
our entire course, and can show the observations on which our posi- 
tions are based ; we have also collected materials for an improved 
map of the surrounding countries. 

6th. We can offer a considerable amount of information re- 
garding the new countries, and also numerous additional facts 
concerning the countries previously known, especially I'gbo. 

7 th. We have ascertained more correctly the periods of rise 
and fall of the water, differing somewhat from previous accounts, 
and are able to indicate the proper times for entry and descent. 

8th. With the assistance of the Rev. S. Crowther, we have 
satisfied ourselves of the general desire of the natives to receive 
instruction, and to admit teachers, and of their wish to trade 
with us. 

9th. We have inquired into the extent of slavery, either domestic 
or otherwise, and 

10th. We are enabled to report favourably of the climate, 
having encountered but little sickness, and not having lost a single 
life. 

We left Fernando Po on the 8th July, with an abundant 
supply of coals on board, and after a tedious and uncomfort- 
able passage of four days, arrived off the mouth of the Nun 

* For the origin and organization of this expedition, see the President's Address 
to the Society, Vol. 24, p. xcv. 

f The alterations we have made in longitude along the Upper Binue correspond 
very closely with those of Dr. Vogel and the Sappers and Miners at Lake Chad. 
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branch on the 12th, and, immediately crossing the bar through a 
heavy sea, entered the river. The weather both at this time and 
on our return in November being cloudy, and very unfavourable 
for making observations, we adopted Captain Denham's positions 
for the mouth (1846), by which Palm Point, the eastern point, is 
placed in lat. 4° 16' 10" N., and long. 6° 4' 35" E.* A slight 
accident having happened to one of our safety-valves, we had to 
anchor, and accordingly chose a position well removed from either 
shore, and fully exposed to a fresh sea-breeze, which, at that 
season, blew continuously. During the two days of our detention 
here, Mr. May and I explored in our gig several of the numerous 
channels on the W. side of the Alburka islands, and from the 
strong currents we met, and the great depth of water, 5 to 8 
fathoms, we conjecture that a better and more convenient passage 
exists in that direction than by the narrow channel on the E. side 
known as Louis Creek. We passed a large stream flowing about 
S.S.W., which we believed to be the Sengana branch. When we 
commenced our ascent on the morning of the 15th, finding a 
shallow bar across the mouth of Louis Creek, our pilot took us 
by another passage, of which the entrance only appears in the 
previous charts, and which we named after him Richards Creek. 
A very few miles above Sunday Island, huts and plantations be- 
came numerous along the banks, and shortly afterwards villages, 
at first small, but gradually increasing in extent. 

The district from the sea, up as far as the mouth of the Wari 
branch, is named Oru, but is known by some neighbouring tribes 
as Ejo, which name is also employed in the parts of this country 
towards the Rio Formosa. The people are very distinctive in 
their appearance, marks, language, and manners, and, from their 
treacherous nature, are the only persons to be guarded against in 
the whole river as far as we went. Among them are the Bassa 
people, supposed to have been concerned in the murder of Mr. 
Carr ; the Wari tribe, visited by Mr. Beecroft, and well known to 
the Benin palm-oil traders ; but, as far as I can learn, the most 
savage among them are those living near the mouths of the dif- 
ferent rivers between the Nun and the Rio Formosa. Their 
largest town near. the Kwbra is Angiama, where Lander received 
his mortal wound. Their farthest village up is named Agberi, in 
lat. 5° 14' 41" N. I communicated with the people freely, and 
without any difficulty, and tried to point out how much more bene- 
ficial it would be for them to cultivate trade than war. Much 
palm-oil is produced here, which is carried by canoes through the 
creeks to the Brass and New Kalabar rivers. 

Behind Oru are the Brass people, also wild and rude, speaking 

*• By Allen, in 1833, this point was placed in lat. 4° 20' N., and in long. 5° 55' E. 
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a kindred dialect, but using a different mark. They call them- 
selves Nirnbe, which is also the name of their chief town, situated 
about 35 miles from the sea ; the village marked as " Brass-town " 
in the charts is properly named Tuwon. 

After leaving Orii we reach Tbo, or more correctly I'gbo, an 
extensive and very important territory, extending from the banks 
of the Kwbra to the Old Kalabar river. It is divided into nu- 
merous districts, most of which speak different dialects, the one 
with which Europeans are most familiar being Abo, the " Eboe " 
of Allen and Lander. Here let me notice a conjecture of Koelle 
in his ' Polyglotta Africana/ namely, that I'bo is a name unknown 
to the natives, until they learn it from white men. This is quite 
erroneous, as the name I'bo or I'gbo is as familiarly employed 
among the natives as London is among, ourselves-. The word is 
correctly spelt I'gbo, the b being always hard, while in some places 
the g is distinctly sounded. We of course visited Abo, and were 
hospitably received by the sons of the late King Obi. Since the 
death of this king, which took place in 1845, there has been a kind 
of interregnum. The succession to the throne is chiefly elective, 
and, though most are in favour of Obi's second son, named Aje, 
still he cannot be actually established until he pays certain sums of 
money, which are as yet only partially settled. He is, notwith- 
standing, looked on as the most important person there, and from 
his active, energetic habits, and determined disposition, is well 
suited to rule over them. His elder brother, Tshukuma or 
Okurobi, is quiet and unambitious, and makes no pretension to 
regal dignity. We place Abo in lat. 5° 31' 16" N., being about 
8 miles farther S. than it is situated in Allen's chart. 

Compared with former accounts, the habits of this people are 
improving, and their feeling towards white men is decidedly good. 
The largest district in I'gbo is called Isuama, and the dialect 
spoken here being the simplest and the least harsh, it may be 
assumed as the standard. The religion is entirely pagan, the 
worship being chiefly of Fetish objects. Their name for the Deity 
is Tsuku, and in the E. of I'gbo is a large town named A\ro, 
where exist a celebrated shrine and oracle, to which numerous 
pilgrimages are made. Among other important I'gbo towns 
which I visited, were Ossamare, Onitsha, and Asaba, all along the 
river, the latter being on the right bank in lat. 6° 11' 16" N. 
The river is by the Abo people named Oshimini, or the "great 
water," and by some other I'gbo tribes " Anyim." 

Beyond I'gbo, on the left bank, is the country of Igara, of which 
the capital is Idda, in lat. V 6' 2" N., and long. 6° 42' 14" E. 
The inhabitants are somewhat more civilised than those of I'gbo. 
Their language somewhat approaches the Yoruba, and they em- 
ploy no national mark. We visited the king, who is styled Atta 
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or Father, and were received with much barbaric pomp. The 
people are very friendly, but this state, once very powerful, is now 
gradually dwindling away. 

On the W. side of the river the country opposite Idda is named 
Edo or Ado, and is tributary to Benin. A little farther N. is a 
tribe named " 1'gbira-Shima," to distinguish them from another 
I'gbira tribe, to be mentioned presently ; still farther northward is 
Kakanda or Bassa. 

From various causes we did not reach the confluence until the 
4th of August, and there we remained for two days. The ground 
formerly occupied by the model-farm i& now entirely overgrown, 
and the ruins of the once celebrated market-town of Odokodo are 
hardly to be discovered among the thick brushwood which covers 
its site. On the left bank stands a very busy and important town 
named Igbegbe, admirably placed, and the seat of a large and 
increasing trade. The king, who showed himself throughout as 
our warm friend, is eldest son of that A' boko who so befriended 
Laird, Lander, and Oldfield at Idda, and he seems to have in- 
herited all his father's predilections for white men. Though 
situated in the country of Igara, the inhabitants are mostly I'gbira, 
and are one of the most civil, industrious, and trading people we 
met with. A large market is held here every fourth day, which is 
attended by people from all directions. The situation of Igbegbe 
is in lat. 7° 44' 33" N., and long. 6° 44' 27" E. 

From our anchorage at the confluence, near the Sacrifice rock, 
as well as from the heights of Mount Patte, the Chadda appeared 
a much nobler and finer stream than the Kwora. The latter 
seemed small and narrow, and could be seen pursuing in the 
distance its meandering route from the northward, while full in 
front comes pouring from the E. the broad, the straight-coursed 
Chadda. The natives allege that there is a difference in the 
colour of the two streams, and hence the Kwbra is named in Haussa 
Fari 'n rua, or the " White Water," while the other is known as 
Baki 'n rua, or the " Black Water." I found the temperature of 
the former to exceed that of the latter, by from half a degree to a 
degree of Fahrenheit. 

For about 60 miles from the confluence, along the N. bank of 
the Chadda, the country is named I'gbira, and the inhabitants, to 
distinguish them from a tribe already alluded to, are known as 
I'gbira-Panda, or I'gbira-Ihi. Their character I have already 
noticed, and their language is very much allied to the Yoruba. 
Their chief town is Panda, the Fundah of Laird and Oldfield's 
narrative, and the Fandah of Allen's chart, the letter " F" being a 
Haussa corruption for " P." Just before our arrival, Panda had 
been attacked by a Filata band from Zaria, who had sacked the 
place, killed the king, and driven off the inhabitants. All along the 
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banks we met numbers of these poor people thus expelled from 
their homes, many of whom crossed to the S. side of the river, and 
commenced forming fresh settlements. Their principal remain- 
ing town is Yimaha, along the river in lat. 7° 59' 14" N. and 
long. 7° 9' 47" E., where, on our return voyage, we found them 
more settled, and again resuming their industrial employments. 
The new king is an intelligent, active man, about 35 years of age, 
and is a Mahomedan. They were then endeavouring to ransom 
such of their friends as had been carried captive, and as their 
means were becoming exhausted, I sent them four bags of cowries 
(80,000) to assist them. It was quite a treat to visit one of their 
towns, and see at least three-fourths of the population actively 
engaged. Many were busy buying and selling in the market, 
corn, yams, fufu, beer, dried fish, rice, salt, palm-oil, shea- 
butter, cotton, mats, grass-cloths, &c. At the doors of the huts 
were seated women picking cotton ; cloth-weaving was a common 
occupation. Every town had a larger or smaller dye-work, 
generally two or three country-beer breweries, and in some a 
blacksmith might be seen blowing his charcoal fire with a primitive 
kind of bellows, or producing with rude tools very fair workmanship. 

Along the left bank of the Chadda, for nearly 80 miles, the 
country belongs to Igara, but retains its original name of A'kpoto. 
On the right bank, adjoining I'gbira, is a smaller territory, named 
Bassa, the inhabitants of which have very dark skins, and speak a lan- 
guage having affinities both with the I'gbira and the Nupe. The 
next country to this is Doma, near the commencement of which is 
the town of Dagbo, the farthest point reached by Allen and Old- 
field in 1833. 

Hitherto I have said little or nothing of the appearance of the 
country, that being recorded in the published accounts of various 
preceding travellers ; but from this point the localities are new. 
The extreme breadth of the river here, we could not easily ascer- 
tain, on account of a large wooded island lying in the centre, but it 
must have exceeded a mile. A group of large islands extends 
hereabouts for nearly 20 miles, which I named the " Admiralty 
Archipelago." The country above this was rather low near the 
river, but, on either side, at a distance of 3 to 10 or 12 miles, was 
a range of low, rounded hills, generally from 200 to 500 or 600 
feet in height. The first town of consequence we reached was on 
the north bank ; it was named A kpoko, and was prettily situated at 
the foot of the Doma hills, a small range seemingly of unstratified 
rock, the highest peak of which I named " Mount Allen," being of 
an elevation of from 500 to 600 feet. We here met with a very 
cordial reception, and the people immediately opened a trade with 
us. The position of A'kpoko is in lat. 7° 55' 34" N. and long. 
8° 5' 22 • 5" E. Beyond this, the navigation was rather intricate 

VOL. XXV. I 
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and difficult, but by the 23rd August we reached another Doma 
town, named " O'jogo," where I heard a most interesting report, 
which caused me to remain for several days. Immediately after our 
arrival, a native informed us that about six or seven weeks previously 
he had s^en at a town named Keana., distant from O'jogo about 
four days' journey, two white men who had been visiting the king. 
I questioned him several times, and in different ways, and finding 
that he never varied in his story, determined instantly to send otf 
messengers. These ascertained that the travellers, whoever they 
were, had departed from Keana 47 days previous to our arrival, 
had thence proceeded to the town of Doma, which they had left 
after a three days' stay, and then had gone again towards the 
interior. I showed the man the frontispiece to Petermann's atlas, 
on which he, at once, selected the portrait of Dr. Earth, remark- 
ing, however, that the beard was wanting. From this I was led to 
conjecture that one of the white men was Dr. Barth, a supposition 
which subsequent information has shown to be erroneous. Our 
detention at O'jogo was, nevertheless, turned to good account. It 
enabled us to study more closely the people of Doma. Mr. 
Crowther had time to make out a tolerable vocabulary ; the chro- 
nometers were fresh rated, and Mr. May got good latitudes, and 
was enabled to fix the position of the place with considerable 
accuracy, viz. in lat. 7° 45' 8" N. and in long. 8° 28' 31" E. It 
also permitted us to become acquainted with a new and very pecu- 
liar tribe, named " Mitshi," whose territory commenced on the 
left bank, just below our anchorage. They were a wild, suspici- 
ous race, curiously tattooed, and speaking a language of their own. 
My first attempt to visit them was made at a rather unfortunate 
moment. A. serious disturbance had just arisen at one of their 
market places, and, as we approached in our gig, we found 
numbers of people leaving hastily in their canoes. The Mitshis 
seemed to think we had come to take part in the quarrel, and im- 
mediately assembling armed, in considerable numbers, on the top 
of the bank, forbade our landing. I tried to parley with them, 
and showed them some presents I had with me, but this had no 
effect ; they placed their poisoned arrows in their bows, presented 
their spears, and drew their swords. I had no arms in the boat, 
and if I had, it would have been most impolitic to have employed 
them, so I determined to wait for another opportunity. This pre- 
sented itself ere long, and before a week had passed, the very 
chief who had so opposed our approach came to visit us on board 
the ' Pleiad.' Farther up the river I met with others of this sin- 
gular race, and learnt more of their habits and language. 

From the date of our entry into the river up to this time, the 
river had either been stationary, or falling after the early rains ; 
but while we were at O'jogo the latter rains commenced with their 
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usual accompaniments of tornados, and, before we were ready to 
leave, the water bad risen 6 feet, which greatly facilitated our 
farther progress. After O'jogo, the next town of importance 
we reached was one on the right bank, named R6gan-K6to, which, 
though in Doma, is an 1'gbira settlement, whence its name, Koto 
being the Haiissa synonyme of I'gbira, and Rogan meaning huts 
or sheds. On an island near this was a town named A 'kpa, colo- 
nized from Kororofa ; and being the first place where this people 
are met, it has given them a name, as, among tribes to the west- 
ward, Kororofa and its inhabitants are known as A'kpa, and under 
this designation I since found some individuals living at Sierra 
Leone. Farther to the eastward, on a large island, which was 
named " Clarendon Island, " stands another large trading town, 
named Abitshi, inhabited chiefly by Kororofa and I'gbira people. 
Close to this is another large island with a good channel on either 
side ; this I named " Washington Island." Passing these places, 
we observed to the northward of the river the peaks of two rather 
low, but distinct hills, seen, on account of the flatness of the 
country to the westward of them, at a considerable distance. The 
highest, rising to about 500 feet, and which has a peculiar cleft 
peak, I named "Mount Beecroft," and the other one " Mount 
Ethiope." From this, hills and high lands became more frequent 
than before, and one range of hills, running E. and W., approached 
the river. This was named the " Ellesmere Range," the central 
peak being Mount Egerton, and two others Mounts Latham and 
Christison.* On the opposite or south side of the river, the bank 
rises here to about 70 or 80 feet above high-water line, and is 
composed of primary blocks, .altered by subsequent igneous action. 
On the top of this bank stands a small, recent village, named 
A'nyashi, which is at present the most convenient starting-point for 
Wukari. 

On the 6th of September we anchored off a considerable town 
on the left bank, where, on our landing, the inhabitants came down 
in numbers, armed, and in such a threatening manner as to cause 
our boat's crew to retreat very speedily ; but, on Mr. May and 
myself with Mr. Crowther and Dr. Hutchinson walking quietly 
on, and offering to shake hands with them, they became friendly, 
and conducted us to their king, who, surrounded by the greater 
part of his subjects, received us in the open air with much 
cordiality. We found that we were now well in the Kororofa 
country, but that this and some adjoining villages were Filata settle- 
ments. From this place, which was named " Gandiko," we 
advanced by the river to another still larger Filata town, named 
Zhibu, the principal one in the district, and where we met with a 

* The native names should in all cases, if possible, be given. — Ed. 
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similar welcome reception. This latter town is situated in 
lat. 8° 18' 32" N. and long. 9° 56' 17" E. I left Zhibii on the 
10th September with a good supply of firewood on board, and for 
the two following days made good progress, but could discover no 
signs of villages. On the afternoon of the 12th, we anchored to 
cut wood, and continued so employed all next day. On the 14th 
we were again under steam, but, about mid-day, seeing a good- 
looking dry tree, determined to secure it, and as the water 
allowed, we hauled alongside the bank, and got all hands on 
shore. At night, while Mr. May was ashore taking observations, 
he was obliged to make a rather hurried retreat, from hearing the 
growl of a leopard in the thick bush close to him. We again pro- 
ceeded on the morning of the 16th, having received from a 
passing canoe the cheering news that we were now leaving 
Kororofa and entering Hamaruwa. Our firewood being far from 
dry, was badly calculated for keeping up a good supply of steam, 
so our progress was slow. At this time I became considerably 
indisposed, and though I kept on deck, could not attend to matters, 
but fortunately I had a most willing and able substitute in 
Mr. May. On the 18th Sept. we reached a small village, 
named Zhini, subject to Hamaruwa, but inhabited chiefly by 
Aborigines. For the four following days, from the bad quality of 
the fuel and the great strength of the current, we made but little 
headway. Large branches of dry w r ood frequently floated past, 
and which, whenever we could, we secured, but from the rapidity 
of the stream it was no easy matter. On the 19th Mr. May was 
laid up with a slight attack of fever, but, by this time, 1 was able 
to resume duty. 

On the morning of the 22nd I reached the village of Gurow r a, 
where I found a deputation from the Sultan of Hamaruwa waiting 
to welcome us, and asking me to send a messenger to him. The 
town was represented as some 7 or 8 miles from the river, so I 
desired Mr. Richards to go, giving him a present to carry to the 
Sultan. Mr. Crowther very kindly volunteered to accompany him, 
so, escorted by the Hamaruwa party, they at once proceeded. 
Heavy rains were frequently falling, and the river continuing to rise. 

During their absence I learned that the province of Hamaruwa, 
which is one of the dependencies of Sokatii, is of considerable extent 
and importance, being but little inferior to Adamawa. It is 
situated on both sides of the Chadda, here named Binue, the 
larger portion being on the northern side. The country here had 
a more decidedly mountainous appearance than any we had yet 
seen. One long range on the northern side was named the Muri 
range, and on the 'southern side were the Fumbina mountains ; 
those peaks which we could see along the horizon being in Ada- 
mawa. The Aborigines were a wild- looking, barbarous people, 
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named " Baibai," speaking generally the Djuku language, but the 
country had been mostly subjugated by the Filatas. We were 
now completely in Pulo * territory, and with these people were in- 
variably on the most friendly terms ; they were by far the most 
intelligent and civilized of any of the races we met with during 
our wanderings. From good observations the position of Gurowa 
was determined to be in lat. 9° 8' 36" N., and long. 11° 0' 37" E. 

We waited anxiously all next day for the return of Mr. Crowther 
and Mr. Richards, but they did not make their appearance till the 
morning of Sunday the 24th, when they came on board tired and 
•footsore, having had a long journey over a miserable road. They 
had, however, met with a most hospitable reception, and were the 
bearers of a letter (in Arabic) to me, requesting me to visit the 
Sultan. As no time was to be lost I made instant preparations, 
and at mid-day left, accompanied by two of the officers of the 
' Pleiad.' 

We went by boat down a broad creek for about 3 miles, and 
then landing, proceeded on foot along a narrow road, or rather 
track, only wide enough for single file, and enclosed mostly on 
either side by thick bush or tall grass. Walking was certainly 
very bad, as great part was completely under water, and the re- 
mainder was soft adhesive mud. Our route lay across a level 
swampy plain, on the farther side of which was a fine rising ground 
at the foot of a range of hills, and on this eminence the town was 
situated. We reached it just after sunset, having walked ac- 
cording to my pedometer 14 miles, nearly N.N.W. from the little 
village of Wuzu, where we landed. We were conducted to the 
house of the geladima or prime minister, where a large hut and a 
surrounding yard were set apart for our use. As it was dark we 
lit our lantern, and spreading our mats, sat down. We first re- 
ceived a message of congratulation from the Sultan, and imme- 
diately afterwards crowds of visitors poured in to welcome us. 
Half an hour of incessant shaking of hands tolerably tired us, and 
besides feeling rather hungry after our walk, we were agreeably 
surprised by the appearance of various dishes, sent us by the 
Sultan, consisting of messes of milk and of fufu and palaver sauce, 
two well-known country preparations. Our supper being finished 
we arranged our couches and slept in the open air, as being freer 
from mosquitoes than in the hut. 

About 11 o'clock next forenoon we were conducted to the 
Sultan's residence, and were ushered into his presence. We were 
placed on Turkey rugs, but separated from his majesty by a party- 
coloured silk screen or curtain, which hung from side to side of 
the apartment, and during the whole interview the Sultan re- 

* i.e. ' FMo ' or * Filiita.' 
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mained unseen by us. As soon as we were seated an attendant 
threw over me and over each of my two companions fine Haussa 
tobes, and I was presented with a bundle of spears and a basket of 
Gura (Kola) nuts. The Sultan then expressed his high satis- 
faction and delight that white men should have visited Hamaniwa 
during his reign, assuring us of his ardent wish to cultivate our 
friendship, and saying that he should despatch a special messenger 
to his master the Sultan at Sokatii to announce our arrival. I 
then told him of our country and of our Queen, of the objects 
and intentions of our voyage, of our wish for friendship and for 
trade, and of our dislike to war, especially when aggressive and 
unprovoked. I then gave him the presents I had brought for him, 
which seemed to please him much, and proceeded to take our 
farewell. He pressed me much to extend our stay, and added 
that he had ordered two bullocks to be caught for me. I thanked 
him, but excusing ourselves on account of the lateness of the 
season, and pressing occupation on board, departed. The language 
of this town is the Filata, but all the traders also speak Haussa. 

It was now past 1 o'clock, so, hurrying back to our hut, I got 
our baggage packed up and at once despatched the Kruboys. 
One horse was brought, on which Mr. Guthrie mounted, and 
two others were promised us, but as they were delayed I walked 
on, leaving Dr. Hutchinson to follow with the steeds. I soon 
came to a very wet part of the road, where the easiest method of 
walking was barefoot ; but not having a guide, I wandered along 
a wrong track, and by sunset had completely lost my way, having 
nothing around me but thick bush. I therefore looked out for a 
good tree as the best quarters I could take up, and fortunately found 
a large Monkey breadfruit-tree, up which I climbed, and seating 
myself about 15 feet from the ground, spent- a not uncomfortable 
night, though the howling of leopards and other wild beasts awoke 
me several times, and did not cease entirely till daylight. In the 
morning I luckily found a few huts, and getting a guide, pro- 
ceeded towards the river, meeting after a time with a party 
searching for me, but who had already consigned me in their 
imaginations to the wild beasts which abound in this district. 

From several causes I was most reluctantly obliged to give up 
the idea of proceeding farther in the ship, but Mr May and I 
determined to make the attempt in our gig, and so, with a crew of 
six men, we left at daybreak of the 27th September, the river 
still rising. For some days previously there had been invariably 
a fresh breeze blowing up the river, but this day, to our great dis- 
appointment, it was nearly calm, and we made but little progress 
against the current. We visited two villages belonging to Ha- 
maniwa, named Chbmo and Lau, in both of which the aboriginal 
inhabitants, though friendly, were less civilized than any we had 
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hitherto met. Next morning, having a slight breeze, we did rather 
better, and in the afternoon reached a large village named Djin, 
situated up a swampy creek, where, on leaving, an attempt was 
made to detain us. Near this, however, we fortunately found a 
piece of dry ground on which we landed for observations. On the 
third morning we had a fine breeze and went rapidly up, and 
early in the forenoon arrived at a village named Diilti, now, by 
the rise of the water, most completely inundated, and in which, 
except around the foot of one tree, there was not a single spot of 
dry ground. To this spot we waded to get observations, but were 
soon surrounded by crowds of most savage, wild-looking barbarians, 
who, both male and female, were equally destitute of clothing. For 
some time their surprise kept them quiet, and we tried to keep 
them in good humour and to get into conversation with them, but 
they soon began to be troublesome, and in a body advanced to 
seize and pilfer our boat, when a little pet terrier I had with me 
raised her head, on which in astonishment they all held back. 
Not wishing to have any quarrel, and their numbers, from 300 to 
400, all armed with swords, spears, and bows with poisoned arrows, 
being rather out of proportion, I judged it advisable to remove, so 
giving one or two presents to the head men we suddenly shoved off. 
While searching for another landing-place near, to complete our 
observations, their canoes followed us and tried to entangle us 
among the bushes, so we had to retreat rapidly to the open river, 
where we were in safety, as if the canoes annoyed us we could at 
once have run into them and upset them. On reaching the open 
water their canoes, 9 or 10 in number, each with 8 or 9 armed 
men, immediately turned back. Our Kruboys were in a great 
fright, so that in * everything Mr. May and I had only ourselves 
to depend on, We had previously fixed the afternoon of this day 
for our return, and so had, though very unwillingly, to steer down 
the river. 

This, our extreme point eastward, is, as nearly as we could 
determine, in lat. 9° 25' N., and long. 11° 30' E. From the in- 
formation we received, we believe that we were not then more than 
50 miles from the Faro, and it was a matter of deep regret to us 
that we did not reach that confluence. Had the wind blown as 
freshly for the first two days as it did during the third, we might, 
without much difficulty, have attained that point. 

During our return, which was much more speedy than our 
ascent, we continued to complete our survey, getting soundings 
and outlining the river's banks. By dark we had gone about 24 
miles, when, being unable to continue our operations, we anchored. 
About 1 a.m. on the 30th, one of the heaviest thunder-storms I 
ever witnessed came on, and for upwards of two hours the whole 
sky was one entire and continuous blaze of most vivid light. 
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About 9 a.m. we reached Giirowa, where we found that the 
' Pleiad,' owing to some temporary false alarm, had left two days 
previously. We followed, and, as the current ran strong, went 
rapidly along. Towards evening we entered a wrong creek, and 
soon found ourselves in submerged country ; and it was not till 9 
next morning that we regained the river, having pulled over fully 
20 miles of flooded land. This forenoon we overtook the ' Pleiad/ 
aground on the weather end of a bank, having gone about 120 
miles in our gig. By considerable exertions the ship was floated 
on the afternoon of the 2nd of October, and on the morning of 
the 3rd, having no fuel on board, dropped down the river about 20 
miles to Zhibu, where we remained for some days to re-rate 
the chronometers and to cut wood. 

During our descent we touched at many towns and villages, 
and wherever practicable repeated and tested the observations 
made during the ascent, and by the 18th of October Mr. May was 
enabled to get the sun's meridian altitude, the angle previously 
having been too great to be measured by the sextant. On the morn- 
ing of the 4 20th of October we once more reached the confluence, 
and anchoring off Igbegbe, remained for 5 days, during which 
time fresh chronometer rates were once more obtained. The only 
incident I have to mention is, that a man whom I had taken from 
this place as a guide and interpreter, and whom I left at O jogo, 
brought on board with him, when we called to re-embark him, a 
boy, whom he confessed, after much questioning, to be a slave for 
sale. I told him that our vessel could not be considered as a 
slave-ship, and that I should , take and free the boy, but as he 
might have erred in ignorance, I should pay him his market value, 
viz., 50,000 cowries, or from 11. to 8/. He agreed very gladly, 
but on reaching Igbegbe tried to kidnap the boy ; on which I had 
him sent for before the king, to whom I related the whole circum- 
stance, ending by telling him and the people around our views on 
the slave trade. Before leaving I ascertained that my ransoming 
the boy had given much general satisfaction, and it showed the 
natives that, although no one was wronged, we are opposed to 
slavery in deed as well as in word. The boy, whose native 
name is Gato, is of the Mitshi tribe ; he is a smart, intelligent 
youth, and under the English name of William Carlin is now at 
school in Sierra Leone. 

Of the remainder of our voyage I have little to say. We 
crossed the bar under most favourable circumstances on the 
morning of the 6th of November, and anchored next afternoon in 
Clarence Cove, not having lost a single life, and all being in toler- 
able health. 

The ' Pleiad,' as might have been expected from her experienced 
designer Mr. Laird, answered admirably, and was in every respect 
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beautifully adapted for the purpose intended. Most of her officers 
were carefully selected, and I have in particular to mention the 
conduct and the assistance I derived from the chief mate, the 
chief engineer, and the surgeon. Of my own party, I can hardly 
speak in too high terms of the ability or the behaviour of Mr. 
May, who contributed greatly towards the success of the expedi- 
tion ; and I had in Mr. J. T. Dalton a very active zoological as- 
sistant. To one more person I must allude, namely, the Rev. S. 
Crowther, who, by his amiable character, his unassuming behaviour, 
and the quiet, yet perfect manner in which he discharged his duties, 
endeared himself to all on board. 

In conclusion I would only remark that, from all appearances, 
there is less war and turmoil and greater feeling of security along 
the river than formerly, as detached huts and patches of cultivated 
ground are now to be seen all along the banks, none of which, I 
am assured by Mr. Crowther, existed during his visit in 1841. 

Table of some of the principal Positions. 

Lat. N. Long. E. 

Agberi 5° 14' 41" 

Abo 5° 31' 16" .. .. 6° 29' 11" 

Adamugii .. .. 6° 31' 12" .... 6° 39' 23" 

Idda 7° 6' 2" 6° 42' 14" 

Igbegbe .. .. 7° 44' 33" .... 6° 44' 27" "5 

Yimahb. .. .. 7° 59' 14" 7° 9' 47" 

Oketta 8° 2' 34" 

A v batsbo .. .. 8° 1' 0" 7° 35' 23" 

Dagbo 7° 59' 30" .... 7° 53' 41" 

A v kpoko .. .. 7° 55' 34" 8° 5' 22"'5 

O'jogo 7° 45' 8" .... 8° 28' 31" 5 

R6gan-K6to.. .. 7° 45' 45" 8° 40' 12""5 

Gandiko .. .. 8° 10' 39" .... 9° 42' 7"*5 

Zhibu 8° 18' 32" .... 9° 56' 17" 

Gurowa .. .. 9° 8' 36" 11° 0' 37"'4 

Djin 9° 22' 0" 11° 25' 7"'4 

Dulti 9° 30' 0" 11° 30' 0" 



IV. — A Journey from El-Medina to Mecca down the " Darb el 
Sharki " on the Eastern Road {hitherto unvisited by Europeans} 
in September 1853. By Richard F. Burton, Lieut. Bombay 
Army. 

Read, March 12, 1855. 
To the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, London. 

Sir, — At 8 a.m. on Wednesday 31st August the camel-shaykh 
suddenly appeared, warning us that we must lose no time in load- 
ing. All started up, and at 9 I found myself standing opposite 
the Bab el Misri, or eastern gate of the city, surrounded by my 
Madani friends, who had accompanied me thus far on foot, to 
take leave with customary politeness. After many affectionate 



